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CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION IN 1953 
Portrait of a Stalemate 


2 in legislatures of 44 states met in regular session this year and considered approximately 100 bills on child 
labor, school attendance and other proposals affecting young workers. These bills were almost evenly divided 
between measures seeking to strengthen child labor standards and proposals to break down present provisions. 
Although the constructive measures received active support, they were for the most part defeated. The majority 
of breakdown attempts met a similar fate thanks to strong and organized opposition. With comparatively few 
bills, both good and bad, enacted into law, child labor legislation this year can best be characterized as a stale- 


mate situation. 


A general overview of the most significant bills introduced is presented in the Legislative Scoreboard below. 


Details are given in the summary that follows. 


THE LEGISLATIVE SCOREBOARD 





Constructive Bills 


Breakdown Bills 





AGRICULTURE Connecticut H-72 


Pennsylvania H-1347 


New York H-2529, H-2530 














BOWLING ALLEYS Delaware S-25 Connecticut H-918 *Ohio H-546 
New Mexico H-121 Illinois H-561 Pennsylvania H-1398 
Ohio H-407 Iowa H-54 Wisconsin S-512 
Massachusetts S-755, S-800 5 
CHILD LABOR GENERAL Minnesota H-702 Maryland S-275 
Missouri H-258 - *New Hampshire S-77 
Texas S-283 Rhode Island S-364 2 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE *Indiana H-526 Oregon H-429 
Washington H-493 Pennsylvania S-489 
WORKMEN’S *Delaware H-361 *Florida S-344 
COMPENSATION *New York S-1838 


Pennsylvania H-431 





*These bills were enacted into law. 


Connecticut—H-918 attempted to break down standards for 
pinboys by lowering the minimum age from 16 to 15 years and 
extending night work hours. Opposed by school officials, rep- 
tesentatives of organized labor and the State Labor Commis- 
sioner, the bill was killed in the House. H-72 sought to place 
tesponsibility for one year on individuals or firms recruiting 
migrant farm labor from outside the state, should these migrants 
become public charges. This bill was killed in the House. 


Delaware—H-361, enacted into law, brings illegally employed 
minors under workmen’s compensation coverage and entitles 
them to one and a half times the ordinary benefits. 5-25, which 
died in the Senate, would have repealed the wartime emergency 
tuling relaxing night work prohibitions for minors under 16 
employed in bowling alleys and in the delivery of milk. 


Florida—S-344 removes from the workmen’s compensation law 
the provisions for double compensation to minors for injuries 





incurred during illegal employment. Instead, the Industrial 
Commission is empowered to review each case and determine 
the amount of additional compensation to be paid. 


Iinois—H-561 attempted to classify bowling alley employment 
as non-hazardous and thus lower the present 16 year minimum 
age and hour standards for pinboys. This bill was reported 
unfavorably. 


Indiana—H-526 recodified its school attendance laws and re- 
moved the exemption from school attendance for children of 
14 who have completed the 8th grade and are legally employed. 


lowa—H-54 proposed to remove bowling alleys, cafes and 
restaurants from the list of physically and morally hazardous 
occupations for which a 16 year minimum age is required. In 
an effort to make this measure more acceptable to those wishing 
to uphold present standards, a modifying amendment was 


(Continued on page 2) 
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SEND FOR THE COUNT IN YOUR STATE 


UST published are the statistical findings of the 1950 

decennial census. They make available for the first 
time in ten years complete data for each state on the 
number of young workers by age, occupation, school en- 
rollment, and weekly hours of work. This up-to-date in- 
formation has been compiled by the National Child Labor 
Committee in ‘Child Labor and School Attendance” for 
each of the 48 states. Supplementing these data are a con- 
cise summary of the state’s child labor and school attend- 
ance laws (prepared by the Bureau of Labor Standards of 
the U.S. Department of Labor) and a list of current 
bibliographic references relating to young workers in the 
state. 

Copies of ‘Child Labor and School Attendance”’ for any 
state may be obtained without charge by groups and in- 
dividuals concerned with education and youth employ- 
ment. A complete set for the 48 states is available for $1.00. 


STRICTLY FOR THE BIRDS 


N ELOQUENT plea for more adequate educational 
services for America’s migrant children was made 
recently on the floor of the Senate by Senator Paul H. 
Douglas of Illinois. Participating in the Senate debate on 
appropriations for the Fish and Wildlife Service, Senator 
Douglas urged that $500,000 of the $7 millions spent 
annually on migratory birds be transferred to defray the 
cost of studying the problems affecting the education of 
migrant children and to assist localities in the education of 
these children. 

In his lucid and forceful presentation of the problem, 
Senator Douglas pointed up the sharp contrast between the 
excellent facilities provided for migratory birds and the 
shocking lack of facilities for migrant youngsters. He docu- 
mented his appeal for increased educational services for 
migrant children with poignant case histories, facts and 
figures on irregular school attendance, illiteracy, and child 
labor law violations, as well as excerpts from various 
migrant studies made by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee and other groups. His effective presentation of the 
educational needs of migrant children provides one of the 
best all-inclusive summaries we have on this problem 
today.* 

A technical point of order, invalidating Mr. Douglas’ 
amendment, prevented it from coming up for a vote. Not 
invalidated however are the still unmet educational needs 
of our migrant children. But these vital needs must wait 
as long as the funds are strictly for the birds. 
*Congressional Record, June 25, 1953. Vol. 99, No. 16, pp. 7521-7531. 


NEW YORK MIGRANT HEARINGS 


UBLIC hearings were held this summer by a Joint 
Legislative Committee set up by the 1952 Legislature 
to inquire into the adequacy of laws affecting migrant 
workers in New York State. Representatives of social wel- 
fare agencies, civic groups, religious organizations and farm 
operators offered testimony on this subject and on the dis- 
graceful episode which occurred recently when 22 young 
Negro boys were reported to have been literally shanghied 
from Brooklyn for up-state farm work under conditions 
which closely resembled peonage. 


Mr. Markoff of our staff testified at the last of the pub- 
lic hearings in Rochester. ‘““While New York is probably 
better than most other states,’ he said, “existing programs 
are woefully inadequate to meet the needs of many of the 
20,000 migrant farm workers who come here each year 
and who are indispensable in harvesting the State’s fruit 
and vegetable crop.” 


On behalf of the National Child Labor Committee, Mr. 
Markoff urged a seven point reform program: (1) Larger 
inspection staffs. (2) Expansion of the migrant child care 
program. (3) Establishment of a public summer school 
program. (4) Strengthening the housing code. (5) Regu- 
lation of labor contractors. (6) Inclusion of migrant work- 
ers under workmen’s compensation, unemployment insur- 
ance and minimum wage laws. (7) Broadening the State 
Interagency Committee on Farm Labor to include repre- 
sentatives of private agencies. 


CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION IN 1953 


(Continued from page 1) 


attached but the bill failed to come out of the House Sifting 
Committee. Similar breakdown measures, introduced in 1945 
and 1950, were defeated by the Governor’s veto. 


Maryland—S-275 proposed major revisions to the excellent 
child labor law adopted in 1950 that would have seriously 
undermined its age and hour standards. This bill was reported 
unfavorably. 


Massachusetts—5-755 would have made permanent the war- 
time emergency ruling lowering the minimum age for pinboy 
employment from 16 to 14 years. This bill died in the Senate 
but the 14 year minimum established by the ruling is still in 
effect. S-800 sought to weaken the 16 year minimum age for 
employment in most occupations by reinstating the Labor Com- 
missioner’s authority to relax child labor laws. It was hurriedly 
introduced in the last days of the legislative session by the spon- 
sor of S-755, presumably as a second bowling alley breakdown 
attempt. It also died in the Senate. 


Minnesota—H-702 attempted to raise from 14 to 16 years the 
minimum age for employment while schools are in session and 
from 16 to 18 years the minimum age for specified hazardous 
occupations. Support of this measure was a major undertaking 
of the National Child Labor Committee, but opposition was 
so strong that it failed to come to a vote in either House. 


Missouri—H-258, introduced late in the session, proposed 4 
general upward revision of child labor standards. A breakdown 
amendment overshadowed the bill’s good features by removing 
the present 16 year minimum for pinboy employment and the 
14 year minimum age for employment outside of school hours. 
This contradictory bill died in the House. 


New Hampshire—S-77, enacted into law, breaks down the 
hour provisions for 12-14 year old newspaper delivery boys. 
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These boys, who have not been permitted to work before 6:30 
a.m. may now begin their paper routes at 5 a.m. 


New Mexico—H-121 would have repealed the wartime emer- 
gency measure which lowers the age for pinboy employment 
from 16 to 14 years. This bill was killed in the House and the 
wartime ruling still prevails. 


New York—H-2529 and H-2530 attempted to break down the 
14 year minimum for agricultural employment. Had these bills 
been enacted, growers could have hired youngsters of any age 
for any number of hours in the harvesting of small fruits and 
vegetables. The National Child Labor Committee organized a 
campaign of opposition to these bills, and their sponsor, 
deluged by hundreds of protests, was forced to postpone a 
showdown vote and eventually withdrew them. S-1838, a highly 
significant measure enacted into law, defines newspaper delivery 
boys as “employees” for the purpose of workmen’s compen- 
sation coverage. Still classified as ‘independent contractors” and 
not “employees” are the boys who sell newspapers, but the 
minimum age for such work has been raised from 12 to 14 
years. A circulation manager in another state, commenting on 
the new New York law, advised nowtpepes to develop their 
own insurance programs in order to avoid similar state regula- 
tion. Until New York took this step, only Louisiana and Wis- 
consin defined newspaper delivery boys as “employees” under 
workmen’s compensation laws. 


Ohio—H-407, indefinitely postponed, would have raised the 
minimum age for pinboy employment from 14 to 16 years. 
H-546 originally proposed that 15 year old pinboys be per- 
mitted to work until 11 p.m. instead of 6 p.m. As finally 
enacted, after amendments in both Houses, the 6 p.m. curfew 
for 15 year olds was retained, but pinboys 16-18 years are 
permitted to work until 11 p.m. instead of 10 p.m. 


Oregon—H-429, an attempt to lower from 14 to 12 years the 
age at which youngsters might, on a temporary basis, work in 
seasonal harvesting while schools are in session, died in the 
House. 


Pennsylvania—H-1347 would have extended child labor law 
coverage to migrant children working on commercial farms. At 
present such employment of these youngsters is exempt from all 
age and hour regulation. The National Child Labor Committee 
was very active on this bill. Although it received a majority vote 
in the House, it failed by seven votes, to secure the needed 
constitutional majority. 5-489 sought to relax school attendance 
tequirements for 14-year-olds who work on their home farms. 
At present, such exemptions must be granted by the ie at 
Rodent of Public Instruction. This bill would have weakened 
the regulatory powers of that official in administering school 
attendance laws. This measure passed the Senate but was killed 
in the House. H-431, increasing additional workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits to illegally employed minors died in the 
House. H-1398 would have lowered the minimum age for pin- 
boy employment from 16 to 14 years. It died in the House. 


Rhode Island—S-364, to increase the maximum work week 
for minors 16 and 17 years from 48 to 54 hours, died in the 
Senate. 


Texas—S-283, introduced late in the session, was a general 
tevision of the child labor law, raising minimum age and hour 
standards. It died in the Senate. 


Washington—H-493, extending school attendance require- 
Ments to 16- and 17-year-old minors who were not employed, 
died in the House. 


Wisconsin—S-512, removing bowling alleys from the list of 
ardous occupations for which a 16 year minimum is set, 
passed the Senate but was killed in the House. 


FOR REFERENCE AND USE 


THE REPORT ON THE THIRD SEASON OF THE WAUPUN 
MIGRANT PROJECT, 1952. The Community Council on 
Human Relations, Waupun, Wisconsin. 

When the Migrant Committee of the Governor's Commis- 
sion on Human Rights abandoned its plans for the opera- 
tion of migrant summer schools in several Wisconsin 
communities, the Waupun Council on Human Welfare 
got busy. It secured funds, recruited teachers and had a 
school ready for the migrants who came to the Waupun 
area to work in the sugar-beet fields. The report, published 
by the Council, describes the five-week school project which 
provided a stimulating program for the migrant children 
and also met the recreational needs of their parents. The 
report stresses that such individualized programs cannot 
follow the formal patterns of most schools but require 
great flexibility and full utilization of the community's 
abundant resources. These vital requirements can be met, 
the report concludes, only through careful advance con- 
sideration and planning. 


WELCOME TO OUR MIGRANT NEIGHBORS — Des PLAINES, 
ILuiNo!s. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Washington 25, D. C., June 1953. 

This stimulating report written by Mrs. Margaret O. Wells, 
Chairman of the Migrant Committee of the Northwest 
Suburban Branch of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, tells how community cooperation in Des 
Plaines, Illinois, has provided a summer school for 
Mexican-American migrant children for the past four years. 
This project was initiated in 1948 by the AAUW and later 
joined by members of the Division of Home Missions of 
the National Council of Churches and the Junior League, 
local merchants and many others. The school program has 
included the teaching of English, trips, handicrafts, athletic 
and recreational activities. An important feature is that 
volunteer workers bring their own children to participate 
in the school’s many activities. As Mrs. Wells states, ““The 
aim of this whole program is to Americanize our migrant, 
to make him feel he is a part of our community not only 
as a needed worker but as a friendly neighbor. . . . Making 
our Mexican-American truly American . . . is doing a small 
bit toward unifying America.” 

REPORT ON SURVEY OF SERVICES AND FACILITIES FOR MIGRANT 
WorKERS EMPLOYED BY WISCONSIN CANNERS. Wis- 
consin Canners Association, Madison, Wisc. May 1953. 

The Wisconsin Canners Association recently formed a 

Migrant Relations Committee which, with advisory assist- 


ance from the Governor’s Commission on Human Rights, © 


conducted this study to find out what is being done by can- 
neries for their migrant workers and to promote better 
practices among canning companies. 


THE PEOPLE ACT IN SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 

This report on community action to improve migrant con- 
ditions was originally broadcast over the CBS Radio Net- 
work in The People Act Series, a project of the Fund for 
Adult Education of the Ford Foundation. Recordings ( price 
$1.85) and copies of the script (free) may be obtained 
from The People Act Center, 601 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. Recordings are also available free on loan 
from the Federal Radio Education Committee, U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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JoB SUPERVISION OF YOUNG WorKeERs: A Report of Discus- 
sions of the Technical Committee on Supervision of 
Young Workers. Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C. April 1953. 


This excellent report, based on discussions in which fifteen 
representatives of labor, management and education par- 
ticipated, deals with the challenge presented by the million 
and a half young workers who each year take their first full- 
time jobs. As the report states, “Young people enter em- 
ployment with the limitations of inexperience and imma- 
turity, but with the profound advantages of youth. They are 
flexible and easily trained. Their capacities and interests are 
responsive to stimulation. They are eager and ambitious.” 
To meet the challenge presented to job supervisors by these 
beginning workers, the report urges a greater understanding 
of the special nature of adolescence. Viewing youth as a 
period of adjustment, the report effectively defines the basic 
characteristics of adolescence in terms of interests, attitudes, 
social behavior, physical and intellectual maturity. Anyone 
working with young people will find this section of the re- 
port particularly pertinent. In the employment relationship 
both youth and management can benefit through better 
understanding of this stage of growth. Youth can be encour- 
aged to develop with the job and thus a foundation of 
constructive employee attitudes can be created. To help pro- 
mote this understanding, it was recommended that a brief, 





OLD BEFORE HIS TIME 
it happens here! 





. age 13 picks cotton 


James... 


Help Us work for Better Conditions for Migratory 
Children. 


Please detach and mail 


To the NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


I am glad to enclose $................004 as a special gift to help 
your drive for better conditions for migrant children. 
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popularly written leaflet be prepared and published by the 
Bureau of Labor Standards which would convey to job 
supervisors and to various levels of management who select, 
guide and train young people, suggestions for good super- 
vision of young workers. 


MONTHLY BULLETIN, Connecticut Labor Department, June 
1953. “Bridging the Gap Between School and Job.” Cath. 
erine M. Gibson. 

A description of the cooperative program developed by the 

Connecticut State Employment Service and the public 

schools to help students make a satisfactory adjustment to 

the working world. 


EDUCATION AND LIBERTY: THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOLS IN A 
MODERN Democracy. James Bryant Conant, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1953. $3.00. 

Dr. Conant states again in this book his firm belief in 
education for al] American youth through high school (and 
beyond that according to interest and ability) and the 
reasons for his conviction that the comprehensive public 
high school is the best medium for building democracy and 
unity in our national life. 


The comprehensive high school Dr. Conant advocates is 
one which has a common core of studies taken by all 
students, but which also includes the differentiated aca- 
demic and vocational courses now commonly given in sepa- 
rate schools in the larger cities. Many things need to be 
done in developing these democratic centers of education, 
Dr. Conant points out, including more attention to the 
gifted children and more provision for paid part-time work 
experience, under school supervision and related to the 
students’ total educational program. Local junior colleges 
should be very much expanded, Dr. Conant believes, to 
provide advanced education for students not interested in, 
or qualified for, four year college or university education. 


A very interesting and stimulating book by a wise student 
of the role of the schools in a modern democracy. 


IMPATIENT CRUSADER: FLORENCE KELLEY’s LIFE Srory. 
Josephine Goldmark, University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 
Ill. 1953. $3.50. 
Mrs. Kelley, one of the founders of the National Child 
Labor Committee and a member of its Board of Trustees 
for many years, was on the children’s side in the industrial 
revolution from 1871 when she was 12 years old. She was 
taken then by her father for an exciting view of the new 
steel mills and glass factories going full blast at night but 
could see only the small boys working in the heat and glare 
of the furnaces as helpers and water carriers. When she 
became Chief Inspector of Factories for Illinois in 1893, 
she found the child workers still in the factories and in the 
meantime had become intimately acquainted, while living 
at Hull House, with the tenement sweatshops of the cities 
where whole families worked on assorted garments and 
articles for a pittance. Miss Goldmark’s story of Mfrs. 
Kelley's pioneering efforts, first in Illinois and from 189 
as General Secretary of the National Consumers Leagué, 
to document the evils of industrial life, to stir the public 
conscience and to obtain remedial measures, is good social 
history as well as an excellent biography of one of the 
brilliant, courageous and uncompromising} fighters fot 
human welfare in a turbulent era of industrial growth. 
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